CHAPTER X
AN EMPIRE FALLS IN PREPARATION
IT required the dethronement of the Tsar of All the Russias to give
that gipsy her chance. For three months the main topic of conversa-
tion everywhere had been when, how, and where the revolution
would begin. All the Russians I knew seemed as agreed about the
inevitability of revolution as they were about the inevitability of
death. But, like death, no one knew when or how it was coming,
and though they all talked so much about it, no one seemed to
wish to know, and no one was lifting a finger to bring it nearer. It
was as if a fire were burning somewhere in the bowels of the earth
which would one day reach a gigantic powder-magazine and blow
it to the sky, but no one knew where the fuse ran or where the
magazine lay. All that they were sure of was that the last period
had been entered upon and that the fuse had been lit and could
never now be put out.
Even in Tsarskoe Selo officers spoke openly of the days to come
when the Romanoffs would be removed. A year before when they
had spoken of a new Russia most of them had had in mind some-
thing to come when the war was over, but there was a deep con-
viction among all of them now that victory was impossible under
the existing regime and revolution would have to come first. But
not one among them showed the least desire to accelerate its coming
by a day. The fuse was lit, the ball was rolling, events were shaping
themselves, and God and history would make the day.
This was the mood of intellectual Russia from the death of
Rasputin to March 1917. There were signs of God's fingers stirring
among the Petrograd masses, however. The people were hungry,
physically hungry. For nearly a year famine in Petrograd had been
looming ahead. The railway system was in chaos, Since the begin-
ning of the war, engines had been wearing out and the vices of the
Government had prevented their being replaced. The Government
had refused to pay the locomotive manufacturers prices which
would pay them to work. Consequently, the manufacture and repair
of locomotives had ceased altogether. In the same way the bureau-
crats had declined to make reasonable contracts for the purchase of
coal and depended on requisitions. Consequently,, the railways were
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